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« Cerrarnzy,” returned James, “ and I feel much 
indebted to you for your readiness to assist me in the’ 
inquiry. I will but swallow a mouthful of supper, 
and then immediately search the Captain’s baggage 
for the list of notes. If one of the numbers should 
agree with that bank-bill your lodger gave you, it 
will be a strong circumstance against him, and will 
doubtless soon lead to a full detection.” 

“ He came home about an hour after stinset,””. 
again observed the landlord, “ and appeared both, 
fatigued and agitated. He flung me the money as) 
I stood in the bar-room, without saying a word, and | 
went directly to his room, which he has not since 
left. My hostler saw him give me the bills, and re-| 
marked, beside, that his horse seemed much jaded.” i 


| be recovering ; but the withering news your lips a suitor for her hand. 


he, himself, urged me to flight, assuring me, that neighbourhood of Emma; and although he resolved 


with his dying breath, he would declare be had not to place himself before her, until the fate of 


fallen in honourable combat. Should he not recover, | Captain Belton should be decided, yet there was a 
I am a murderer ; and though I have not offended | magic in her name that prevented him from leav- 
against the code of a false honour, yet neither my |ing the spot. They did meet, however, and under 
own conscience, nor the laws of heaven, nor of man, | circumstances which increased their aflection; it 
will hold him guiltless, who sheds his fellow’s blood. | was at the bed-side of a distressed widow, upon 
I love thee, Emma, with as true a heart as ever | whose sorrowing heart sickness and poverty had 
throbbed in the breast of man; but yet thou never lain their heavy hands. 
canst be mine. Well might thou shrink from the} Love has a language which far outstrips the speed 
polluted hand that’s reeking with a brother’s blood. ‘of words ; and not many minutes had elapsed before 
To-day I met thee with a lighter heart than had, for | Emily was fully acquainted with the situation of her 
a long time, occupied my bosom, believing, from the lover, and of the impropriety there would be in his 
long silence of my friend, that Captain Belton must | presenting himself before her father at that time, as 
They agreed, however, to 
conveyed, has steeped me again in deepest an-|)see each other again, at the house of the poor wo 
guish.” man ; and it Was at their second meeting, when Em- 
Edgar Summerville, or rather Edgar Stanley, for ™" learned the blasting intelligence that her bro- 
the name of Summerville was assumed, for a pur- ther, whom she dearly loved, had fallen beneath 
pose which the reader has, by this time, perceived, /Edgar’s sword. She had received a letter from him 
had frequently met, in the circles which he visited, °" that day, which, perused previous to the fatal 


| during the previous winter in New-York, with Emi- disclosure, caused no alarm; but when she came to 





«© What colour is his horse ?”’ asked James quick- | 
ly, at that moment remembering the appearance of) 
the one he had seen the robber mount. 

“ His horse is—is gray,”’ answered the host, he-| 
sitating a moment, probably to recollect if Mr. Sum- 
merville had ridden his own horse that afternoon. 


ly Roebuck. Her person and attainments were such know, from the lips of his antagonist, that he had 
as attracted his warmest admiration; and he soon been really and seriously wounded, every word in 
discovered that her mind and disposition were con the brief epistle seemed, to the apprehensive eye 
genial with his own. Similarity of taste and senti- of a sister, pregnant with fearful forebodings. It 
ments led him often into her society, and unison of 0 thus 
feeling gradually expanded into love. The spring , 
“ By heaven !”’ ejaculated James, “ the very vil-| was far advanced when Emily returned to her fa- | 
lain himself: stay, sir, I'll go instantly and get the | ther’s, in Pennsylvania ; but before leaving New- °° S4Y, that Lam about to visit you 
list ; if yours be found among the number, there can! York she had exchanged with Edgar vows of ever- which my way of life have led me to incur, though 
be no doubt as to his guilt. It was a special Provi-| Jasting attachment. It was arranged between them, “ey might prove fatal in the city, I trust may be 
dence,”’ continued James, reverently, “‘ that wie} that on his return from France, whither business i jhealed by the breezy influence of my native moun- 
led me from the road, that I might find the very Jair) the highest importance obliged him immediately to ‘tains ; at all events, if I am doomed to fall a victim, 
where the prowler harbours. I have no question,/ go, he should visit the part of the country where she "* shall be among the scenes of my childhood, and in 
sir,” turning to the landlord, “ that the robber is! resided, and make application to her father for his the presence of my sister. James has returned from 
beneath your roof.” daughter’s hand. It was during a short stay that he , England, and will attend me; so you need not be 
While the servant of Captain Belton has gone in; made in Philadelphia after his return from Europe, |4PPTebensive of any of the dangers of travel on my 
pursuit of the means of fixing the guilt of his mas-| that he became acquainted with Captain Belton, | 4¢count, as he is both a good nurse, and a stout 
ter’s robbery, on the only guest of the “ Indian! Though he had often heard his Emily talk of her jhearted champion. ‘Till I see you, farewell 
Chief,” perhaps the reader may be willing to ac-| brother, yet, as she had uniformly spoken of him | “ Your brother, 
a us to the room of the unfortunate nam as Charles simply, he was not aware that he was * Cuaries Betton.” 
imself, 


“ Philadelphia, October 17, 18~ 
* My Dear Emma—lI have it in my power only 
The wounds 


: |'a step-brother, and that there existed a difference | Had the alarm of F ne od her to reas: 
Ata fire which had been recently rekindled, and in their names. The quarrel we have alluded to, | coolly, she a * ie agin ‘aaa ; 
whose flickering blaze furnished the only light in |originated in the quarters of Captain Belton, at a letter of her brother contained buta pla -ful allt ‘ 
the apartment ; his expressive black eyes fixed upon time when he was unfortunately excited by wine ; || to one of her’s, which she had tately ‘retteon e ’ 
the coals before him, which yet he did not see, for) and the attempts which Edgar Stanley made to sooth | in which she rallied him with having faller n ions 
his mind was employed in far other scenes ; and his) him, being mistaken for timidity, drew forth that with the beauties of the city ; hnowin at a . ia 
pale and melancholy face reclining on his hand, sat | appellation, which few have sufficient philosophy to ‘time, that his affections were re as on ra ef 
Edgar Summerville. He was wrapped in a large! bear. They fought, and Captain Belton fell. Re- young lady, who resided not ane mil sp h ; 
military cloak; while his coat, and other parts of | stored however to reflection, by his exertions, and |father's house and who had hows scone “ 
his dress, hanging over a chair near him, and the | the wound he had received, he acknowledged to his | panion and friend from « hildhood Rut bli i I by 
listurbed condition of the bed, evinced that he had | antagonist the rashness of his conduct, and, as has apprehensions for her brother whi : as “4 
sought repose in it, but being perhaps unable to! already been related, begging him to preserve him- Jearned, for the first time re boom “a met . “4 
sleep, from the agitated state of his mind, he had | self by flight, he promised that be the event what it | real danger, she could not die ve] the im cane on 
aye again, to indulge in those recollections which | might, his reputation should receive no stain. Pass-| he was returning te his h eh die . a crane toe 
vaeen aon ey gee oe his ee ee Pend wren Pompeo a} her lover, with tears gushing from her eyes, and het 
saw, ptain Belton requir- |! voice faltering with emotion, she could only articu 
musings ran, “‘ you should have known my heart too | ed his immediate presence ; then rushing to his lodg- late, “ eruel Edgar, you have murdered him you 
well, to have believed me « apable ofa dishonour- ings, he ordered his horse, and mounting, put off at\| have murdered my brother!’ and fell insensible into 
able act. That it was rash, that it was impious in| full speed, he knew not, and cared not, whither his arms. On her recovery, she immediately left 
me, to raise my hand against a fellow-being’s life, || The circumstance of his arrival at the inn, to which | the house, commanding Edgar not to follow her re 
the remorse I have since continually experienced | the events of our story have hitherto been confined, || he valued her regard ; and dire tly after, the w hele 
but too truly attests. Yet, had I known him to be} has already been made known, by its landlord, to] of her carriage were heard descend ng the hill »- 
thy brother, the infamous epithet of coward even,||the reader. It was on his recovery from a severe || wards her father’s dwelling Slipping some mae 
which alone could have compelled me to draw my/ sickness, which the agitation of his mind brought, into the hands of the ind'gent widow, and nestor. 
sword, had failed in its effect. But he forgave me ;/' on, that he accidentally learned that he was in the |to visit her shortly again, our hero pursued his a 
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ble, dejected and comfortless, until the night and) “ the kindest-hearted gentleman—why what do you ‘last gazed on the setting sun !—she swooned—a cool 


approaching storm warned him to seek the shelter 
of his inn 

These were the occurrences that passed in review 
through his mind, while sitting, as we have de- 
scribed him, by the fire of his own apartment; and 
after having mused away the greater part of the 
night in fruitless regrets forthe past, and in devis 
ing visionary schemes for the future, he at length 
returned to his bed, once more to court repose. He 
had fallen into an unquiet slumber, when the door 
was softly opened, and the landlord, accompanied 
by James, and another person, entered the rooi, 
They procecded quietly to examine the pockets of 
the sleeper, from one of which, James exultingly 
drew forth a pocket-book, which he at once recog- 
nized to be the property of his master. The land- 
lord himself made another discovery, equally fatal 
to his dreaming quest. The cloak, which had been 
thrown aside but a short time before, exhibited, on 
one end of its collar, a part of a clasp and chain, cor 
responding exactly, on comparison, with the frag- 
ment which the English servant had found on the 
spot where his master was robbed. but now, as if 
heaven had interposed, to remove every possible 
doubt of the wretched man’s guilt, the sleeper him 
self, probably disturbed by the noise of persotis in bis 
room, was heard to utter, “* madman—tool! | have 
murdered him, | am a murderer !”’ 

The landlord started and turned pale at this ex 
cClamation, surprised, perhaps,at finding lis suspicions 
so amply con »borated ; but James, on the contrary, 
auxious to have the rutlian, who had so nearly put 
a period to his master's lite, placed, as soon as prac 
ticable, in the safe-keeping of prison-walls, at once 
aroused Edgar Stanley trom his bed 

* Awake ! 
dered Captian Belton; and, uf there is law in the 


he cried, ** awake! you have mur 


land, you shall deariy answer for it 

“ Wiat do | hear!” exclanmed our hero, starting 
frou his feverish sleep, “is he then dead 1—yes, I 
am—I am guilty 

« Come, sir, you must dress quickly, and go along 
; ‘at he is not dead it is 
You dealt him a 


with us,’ answered James 
no fault of yours, Pl be sworn 
blow that you thought would quict him ne doubt.” 

« Answ er me, tor heaven’s sake,’ again mitreated 
Edgar Stanley, ‘is Captain Belton dead? am da 
murderer t”’ 

“ Oh! as for that,” cried the atiendant, who had 
not spoken before, “ Ill be bound tor it he’s not the 
first man that you've robbed and murdered.” 

‘ Robbed '” thundered out our here, * who dares 
accuse me ?”’ 

« Accusation !” 
{for such was the office of the man who accompa 
nied the landlord andJames,) ‘ | dare swear there 
was evidence enough, or Judge Roebuck wouldn't 


said the constable, with a sneer, 


have committed you, and sent me after you at this 
time in the morning.” 

“ Committed me! Judge Roebuck ! Oh heavens! 
honour, love, life it was thus that 
the unfortunate young man vented his feelings ; then 
lam your prisoner, 


all are lost !”’ 


turning proudly to the ollicer, ‘ 
sir, and ready to go with you whithersoever you 
please 

But a few minutes more went by before the com 
pany were mounted, and rapidly trotting down the 
road to the neighbouring county town, the constable 
riding on one side, and James on the other of the 
unfortunate Edgar Stanley, while the landlord 
brought up the rear, The hoofs of their horses were 
stil! heard clattering over a little bridge about a 
quarter of a mile on their way, when Jack, and the 


old woman, who had been summoned froin then 
beds unusually early, by the extraordinary stir in 
the house, entered the kit 

‘Who would have thought it,” 


hen——— 


sobbed Jack—! 


think, aunt Betty, he paid every cent of widow 


Johnson’s rent himself; and he told the Doctor to) 


|visit her often, until she was perfectly well, and he 
| would settle the matter. And now just to think, 
that it was all a-~-coming out of his ill-gotten wealth ! 
well, I'll never trust good looks again, as long as 
I live.” 

* Hush!” responded the old domestic, “ there’s. 
no sartainty that he’s the thief yet; and I won't be- 
lieve it, till its proved as clear as preaching. Mark 
my words, Jack, he li come off yet, like gold tried in 
the fire; for the man that goes about comforting the 
widow and the orphan, is not the one to be a thiet 
and a murderer. I'll go up into lis room, and put 
away his things, at any rate, and make every thing 

snug and comfortable against he comes back, for 
come back he will, and that too with flying colours, 
Pil warrant you.” 

It was ona pleasant winter morning, about a week? 
after the occurrences above related, that an unusual- 
ly large crowd of persons was assembled round the 
door of the jail ana court-house of the county town 
of B— , 
rounded by an e 





ind couspicuous among them, each sur 





r groupe of listeners, were seen 
our three acquaintances of the inn, viz. the land 
lord, the old female domestic, and Jack, the hostler. 


To be continue 





THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-VORK MIKROR,. 
Tic Tianderer. 


After an absence of more than twenty years, | 
have returned to my native land, to feast the only 
remaining passion of my soul, national pride—and 
to die! 

Crossed by no one, spurned by no one, and in 
jured by no one, I leave the world without one sigh 
of regret, without one pang of sorrow at my hoise- 
less, unmourned departure. Aye, fond shadow! 
we part in unperturbed apathy, strangers trom the 
zenith of switt-passing boyhood to the twilight of 
death, and darkness of the grave. 

A brief account of the unhappy causes which have 
led me through this dreary waste of years to an ulti- 
mate waste of body and abortion of soul, may be of 
some service. Should you think so, Mr Editor, you 
are at liberty to make use of the following sketch 
of my life 

Soon after my birth, in 1780, my father left me 
sole heir of an easy fortune. My mother survived 
him long enough to finish my education, and to yield 
her entire consent to the manner in which I had be 
stowed my affections. Her affection for my father, 
blighted by his early death, induced her to seques- 
ter herself entirely from society ; and she passed her 
remaining years in hallowed seclusion, weeping 
over me often for hours, in blissful melancholy 

When I graduated at —— College, she deter- 
mined on a northern tour with me to gratify my 
thirst for travelling, and, if possible, to renovate her 
declining health. Alas! the change of scenery only 
heightened the undying gloom of her spirits, and 
gave fresh impulse to the insidious disease, which 
soon made me an orphan ! 

‘We must return to town,” said my mother, 
** you will soon have a livelier companion for this 
tour: defer travelling another summer, my son—] 
am childish ; I cannot endure this absence ; it makes 
ine doubly a pilgrim!” 

We had scarce reached home, when I found my 
poor mother was rapidly sinking into the arms of 
death, under the influence of her fatigue, and a sud 
den and most intense heat of the atmosphere. Her 
breath grew short and vacant; I bolstered her in her 
easy chair, near the open wndew, where iny father 


evening breeze awakened her. 

** 7 feel a little revived,’ she said, “ but I must 
leave you—where is Gertrude L.?”’ 

A servant was despatched tor her, and she soon 
came, attended by her mother 

I expressed a hope thot she would continue to re- 


| vive ; but the transient glow retreated slowly from 


her wan countenance—she beckoned Gertruade—we 
kneeled by ber side—and my mother seized our 
joined hands with the fervour of maternal affection 
and sealed them with the energy of death ! 

I loved Gertrude; I had loved her from a child; 
but no one knew of this now my mother was gone ; 
but her motiier, who til] that mon.ent was ignorant 
of our intentions. It was a wayward fancy of mine 
not to avow mysell, and Gertrude chid me not; she 
never distrusted him she loved so tenderly; and 
alas! wretch that I was, I would not distrust myself 

I determined on resuming and extending the tour 
my mother had projected, since I could not settle 
yet for a few months. My estate was already de 
posited in the hands of a trusty agent, subject to my 
order, but from that time without interest, since my 


father expected me to invest it in some business 


upon my mother’s decease. But my mind was tor 
much occupied with the idea of travelling to think 
of business yet. The thought of leaving Gertrude 


4 
distressed me considerably ; 


the her tee 


but | consoled myself. 
and tried to so¢ 


lings with promises of 
ning at the close of 
T left her—but why did I leave her! I 
knew not then. I know not now 


writing every mail, and of retus 
sulaer. 

I travelled with imcreosing delight from day t 
day. New scenes brought new associations int my 
mind ~and (a curse on Ny Vagaries) ] neglected mv 
promise to write to the lovely Gertrude 

Reared an orphan, I felt a strange delight in the 
habit of gazing on strange faces. I felt happy in my 
lone, taciturn employment. My thne for returning 
arrived; I kept on 

My trame developed itseltanew, and in unwonted 


I began to philosoplize, and at length for 


energy | 
med the project of spending my whole life in dee; 
silence, a wandering spectator of the moral furniture 


of this earth! The glittermg perspective of Eur 


pean grandeur, mahometan clicanery, and oriental 
illusions, engrossed me in reverie by day, and wrap 
ped me in dreains by night! 

I] had no other obstacle to the execution of my 
magnificent design, save my half-forgotten affection 
And as to that, why 1 had loved her, besure, and 
could have been happy with her, had I never tra 
velled. But that was adresm ot limited bovish fan 
cy, from which I had awakened—a net-work of na 
ture’s laws, to catch old fools, and furnish the world 
with new ones, which was completely exposed by 
the broad views | was embracing. How absurd 
then, for my noble perceptions to be enthralled in 
some trifling departrrent of this grand machinery 
whose entire was uncer my ken !—‘* Me ?—Psha ' 
I am destined to be a spectator of intellectual influ 
ence on physical evolutions—a classer—a censor ot 
the different grades ol human faculties, instead of a 


servant of its frailties! Its passions, its emotions 
and its miseries, are only for sch lia, demonstrations 
and corollaries, in the splendid outline which I hav 
drawn, and not _” 

Under the dominion of such superlative madnes 
l embarked for Florence, without ever writing t 
her to whom I was betrothed 

We had a Jong, silent voyage: I had ample time 
for the maturing of all my plans, and a little lett 
for sober reflection 

Where was the necessity of abandoning an inn 
cent being, to whom I had bound myself by every 
tie sacred to religion, honour, and native virtue 
without even dropping an apology to her—withont 
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disfranchising her from my claims? Where was the | 


dire necessity of leaving her at all? Was it not 


equally possible for me to perfect myself in my | 


sublime views at home, as in rambling abroad an 
isolated stranger * Connected with no human be- 
ing, was I in the way of watching the operations of 
human nature ; of touching the springs of amiable 
or unamiable action ? 

Thus, retlecting on the probable issue of my en- 
terprise, I determined on a speedy return to the 
place of my nativity, and of mingling in the society 
of my fellow-citizens—composed a minute expose 





of my conduct, ina long letter to Gertrude L sil 


and implored her to forget my folly. 

We landed at length—I deposited my letter for 
America, and took lodgings tor a few weeks, tll a 
convenient opportunity for returning should offer.— 
But no sooner than this resolution was formed, it 
was broken. Europe was then convulsed with 
political quarrels—every man was forming in his 
own mind a republican government, and a republi- 
can religion. 

I listened to the roarings of popular ferocity, and 
mingled in the secret associations of other lunatics, 
but still kept my habitual silence. 
the Alps into Switzerland, wandered through Ger- 
many, and crossed the Low Lands into France. 

The Eolian hum of industry and commerce which 
vallies, and 


I stole across 


sprang from the mountains, rivers, 


lakes, of central Europe, was hushed—and in its 
stead arose the gathering clangour of civil war !— 
a deadly pestilence seized on the minds of men, and 
every eye beamed glaring frenzy! I was changed 

the lightning of the moral tornado searched my 
heart’s core, and robbed me ef religion and honour! 
Still [kept my silence unbroken. This it was which 
doubtiess preserved me from the guillotine then— 
und since, from proscription and impressment. I 
lodged in an obscure hotel in Paris, trom which | 
issued every morning, and returned in the evening, 
spending the whole day in watcliing the telegraph, 
whose language I had learnt to decipher, and in 
reading foreign newspapers. 

Years rolled on inthis manner. The tide of po- 
litics fluctuated from man to man, and measure to 
measure, till at length it set back upon the republi- 
caus in unmitigated tury. 

I now began to consider seriously whither my 

rphan associations, my dreams of philosophy, had 
led me !—how little of man I had learnt !—how 
tutile a!l attempts to reduce the study of human na- 
ture to a science !—and that my fellow-beings in 
general, and even I, proud system-maker that | 
was, were but creatures of circumstances—and that, 
to arrest the progress of popish and hereditary «i 
mination, it was wholly useless to interpose that of 
anarchy and atheism 

Divested of all my visions, and with them of all 
stimulus to pursue my plan of life any farther, I 
turned my thoughts once more towards the land of 
my birth 

Cooled by the lapse of all my imaginative years, 
i listened to the voice of reason, and resolved to be 
guided to the goal of personal happiness, by the 
hand of chastened ambition, in the way of experi- 
mental piety 

t was then, when I began to think of happiness, 
My plighted faith 


that I became a miserable man! 


ind, oh! my Gertrude'—my broken promise !— 


uid my forsaken wite | 

Chese were the only means with which I could 
endure life; and although at best I] must for ever 
lec! the sting of self-reproach were Gertrude still 


I hoped to be 


spending the declining years 


living, and still devoted to me- yet 
measurably happy, by 

t my life in the restitution of her peace of mind. | 
lived in the tond expectation of meriting and ot 


receiving her forgiveness. 


And did she forgive met Alas! I know not—I 
never can know. 

The evening before my embarkation for this 
country, I found an old file of American papers— 
and I found, what I richly deserved to find, the re- 
gister of the death of Gertrude L ! She died 
about three years after my frantic departure. Frown 
that time I became a humbled, homeless, cold, 
wretched wanderer! & 








THE CABINET. 





* ther colour chauged, ber tace was not the .ame, 
“ And hollow groans trom her deep spitit came.” 








ZLffects of Prigit. 

We are indebted to the Boston Spectator for the 
extract below. The writer observes, ‘* the follow- 
ing circumstance I know to be a fact. It was related 
by a lady of undoubted veracity, who was on the 
spot when the affair occurred, and may serve as a 
fa comedy, which 


warning to those who are fond 
too offen turns out a tragedy 
In the town of Hampton, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, England, a spot celebrated on account of the 
stately palace erected there by the magnificent Car 
dinal Wolsey, was kept some years since a young 


ladies’ boarding school A Miss Courtenay, the 
only child of immensely wealthy parents in the coun 
ty ol Hampshire, was one of the scholars r pre 


m the morbid cow 
trdice to which, from and education, the 
sotter sex are much prone, her parents and teachers 


vent her suffering through life fr 


nature 


had taken unwearied pailis, hot: nly to brace her 
mind against the terrors of nuagination, but of those 
terrifying realities that flesh is heir to. They su 
ceeded ellectually, litte dreaming, poor weak sight 
ed mortals as we are, that this very acquirement 
would one day prove fatal to her 

Matilda Courtenay was about sixteen, amiable, 
accomplished, and as lovely in her person as the fa 
bled Houri. Her disposition was gay as that of the 
lark, all buoyancy and lite. 
young ladies in the school discovered this trait of 
fearlessness in her character; tor Matilda had been 
so praised by her doting parents for its possession, 


, that she lost no opportunity of displaying it on every 


possible oveasion. Many were the tricks resorted 
to by her companions with the idea of frightening 
her; such as starting upon her from a place of con- 
calment; making figures, with vile physiognomies 
pated upon them, and placing them in her bed— 
perhaps a mischievous one, concealed beneath the 
bedstead, would seize her foot as she was stepping 
into it. At other times, D lly, the maid, would be 
hired to get upon the roof and throw  bric 
down the chimney of her apartment. But all was 
vain—her listening tormentors heard no sound save 


cbats 


that of a chuckle or a burst of joyous laughier. Al 
most wearied with the continual failure of their ex 
periments, they at length hit upon an expedient to 
frighten the innocent girl by a coup de main. Miss 
Courtenay had been to visit her parents, but was 
expected at liampton that hight. A student of me- 
dicine in the neighbourhood, who was tond of one 
the 


a skeleton 


? to 
The hope of at length frightening Miss 


of these boarding-school romps, was prevailed upon 
to bring secretly in the evening 

school 
Courtenay weakened their own fears in handling 
this otherwise appalling subject. They fastened it 
to the tester within the curtains, at the foot of the 
bed, so as to conceal it effectually trom her « 
vation; but with the conviction, 


bser 
that the moment 
the bed should be shaken by her getting into it, the 
figure would fall upon her. Matilda did not reach 
Hampton till bed-time, but in more than usually gay 
spirits retired to her apartment, saying to her loved 


but mischievous companions, “ good night, dear 


It was not long ere the | 


girls, good night; I have got back, and to-morrow 
we shall have a fine game of romps—good night,” 
and with a bound she was out of sight. There was 
a cause, nay, fwo of them, for Matilda's heightened 
spirits. Henry Melmoth, the companion of her 
childhood, and her beau ideal of all that was perfect 
in mankind, had brought herto Hampten in his cur- 
ricle and four, and had whispered something agree- 
able in her ear—and more, had “ looked unutterable 
Besides, Matilia was by nature benevo 

she would make 
no ill use of it, had given her a plentiful supply of 
pocket-money—and that she might build castles in 
the moon, think of Henry undisturbed, and in her 
se of her wealth on the morrow 


things.” 
lent, and her parents, aware that 


“mind's eye” disy 
With this sweetest and most delightful feeling ot 
humanity, the desire of perfomming kind actions 
Matilda, afler praying as 1 SIX 
teen could be expected to pray, 
where we will leave her for the night 

Early those who had 
been partie 
to see its efler ts, 


Courtenay 's apartment, with the expectation of hear 


rvently as a girl of 
jumped into bed, 


n the following morning, 
larly busy in this cruel affair were astit 
ind repaired in a body to Miss 


ing the joyous burst of merriment; but imagine thei 


surprise and horror on finding the sweet girl, doubt 


had first lain down in, 
coke ts 


the white froth foaming from her pale mouth; her 


less in the ve ry » sition she 


] 


with her eyes fixed and rolled up in their 


nostrils fearfully distended, and showing every ap 


hing dissolution—the forefinger 
and thumb of her right hand bh fibre 


which adhered to the skeleton, whose fleshless arm 


pearans e 


of approac 
ld a shred o1 


had fallen across her, and its eyeless skull rested on 
? 


the same pillow with that of the late blooming girl 
Hed, but alas! too late 


Medical assistance was calk 
physician pronoun 


herextremities were cold. The 


ced that she had fallen into repeated convulsions 
from afftight, and there was no remedy. Ina few 
moments, “ life ebbed pulse by pulse away,” and 


the angel spirit of the lovely, but ill-fated Matilda, 


fled for ever! 


lay} the eartl 
“A her amet any uted flesh 
& May vinlets 6 EHS 
IRISH INDIRECTNESS OF ANSWER 


“ Macklin and I (says O'Keefe, in his Memoirs) 
were walking through the Lite Green, in Dublin; 
(at that time the market ior truits and vegetables ;) 


he seemed much pleased with the good humour of 
the sellers: ‘ Ay (said he) they're comical and 
good-natured, and ready witied, and obliging —that 


lower order; but you 
‘Oh 


ir question first.’ 


is, | mean, what we cal! tie 
answer trom them 
yi 
ming up to an old woman 


never can get a direct 
(Isaid) that’s not fair, put 
‘Well (said Macklin, « 
who had a basket ot vegetable s before her,) what's 
the price of that cauliflower?’ * That cauliflower 
(said she, taking it up in her hand,) Sir, that’s as 
ever was seen, either ina gar 
ut what's the price 
the devil ay iithower 

mmers day.’ * Well, it’s 
nough, but what the pr eofitt?’? * What's 
'y talk of tulips 


( 
fine a cauliflower a 
fagarden’ ‘Wetl,! 


den or out R 
fit?’ © The price 


could you see of a long s! 





' rettier cat 


pretty ¢ 
the price of it! 


and 


arrah, Sir, you. 


roses, and pinks and w wers, and gilliflov 


ers, but the flower of flowers isa caulitlower Bat 
why not tell me the price of it? * Ah, you'll not 
cet suc h a cauliflower as this, Sir, all over the mar 
ket—here, feel the weight of it, Sir * There 
O'Keefe,’ said Macklin, ‘ if you had laid a wager 
with me that I could get a direct answer when I put 
a question to them, you'd have lost it 
CALUMNY 
Crosses oceans, scales mountains, and traverses 


deserts with greater ease than the Scythian Aba 
and, like him, rides upon a poisoned arrow 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


Parthian Darts. | 


By the author of “‘ The Lovers’ Quarrel." | 





Of all the queer animals in the vast menagerie | 
of society, there is none so queer as a middle-aged 
Scotchman who has been brought up in a counting- 
house. Notwithstanding that his character is re- 
plete with a strong, manly judgment, a sly, modest 
wit, and a grave dignity, which insures respect, 
because we know it to be built upon honesty ; still, 
the more he approaches the stars, the more we are 
compelled to think of Ursa Major. Unremitting 
attention to his duty has elongated his countenance, 
and picked his bones, till he is nothing but profile 
and right angles. Seclusion from the world has di 
vided him from its tastes, manners, and costume, 
as far as the bear of Lapland from the monkey of 
Cochin China. His thin light hair is still cut 
quickset-wise over his forehead, an eternal monu-| 
ment to his patrimonial porridge-pot ; his dingy | 
neckcloth seems well nigh to have strangled him ; 
and his trowsers are crowding about his heels, pre-| 
cisely as if the hangman had been pulling at them. 
When he gazes, (and he gazes at every thing, be- 
cause nothing is familiar to him,) his mouth is drawn 
open by the weight of his chin. When he talks, it 
is always in the same key, which neither love nor 
murder could elevate or depress. When he laughs, 
he laughs with his arms and legs. If he stands, it 
is with his great knobs of knees bent in, and his| 
huge double-soled feet squared out. His walk is a 
hop, step, and jump, in which he goes all fours, like 
a windmill; if it be wet, he splashes himself up to 
the eyes; and if it be slippery, he tumbles down. 
Run he cannot, for fear of knocking his heels to 
gether. His only knowledge of a horse is, that it 
has nohorns. And as for dancing—O, Terpsichore! 
he would kick down a set of quadrilles like nine- 
pins ! 

Just such a good kind of a hippopotamus as this 
was my friend Mac—(the proper name at the end, 
of this would make him too frighttul')—born far 
north, and bred in Lombard-street, where he had 
lived on a few broth and a singed sheep’s head till 
he had bought breeches for all his clan. The sim- 
plicity of his habits, resulting from a sensible con- 
viction that he was unfit for those of other men, 
rendered money an incumbrance to him; and Mac 
turned restive upon two thousand a year, and vowed 
to heaven that he would make no more. As soon 
as he had given up business, it was ne ‘essary for 
him to consider what he should do with himself.— 
Alas! for the amusements of London he was too 
much of a clown; for those of the country he was 
too much of a cockney ; and a visit to the dear bleak 
hills of his native land was out of the question ; he 
had cousins enough to eat up his fortune at a bawbee 
a piece. 

After a world of rumination, and a perfect con 
viction that he was good for nothing, he resolved 
that the next best thing to seeing his native country, 
was to visit some other that happened to be like it. 
Norway or Sweden seemed very much the sort of 
thing; but then he knew nobody in those countries, 
and could not talk the language. The same objec- 
tion applied to Russia and the Hartz mountains.— 
In this dilemma, his triends suggested the more 
fashionable tour of Switzerland, which, with the 
temptation of letters to a family residing far north, 
seemed the best place of all. He had quitted the 


grammar-school perfectly master of the rudiments 
of French, (excepting just the accent,) and, as this 
was not above five-and-twenty years ago, a phrase- 
book was all that he wanted. The book was bought, 
and, ina short time, Mac commenced his journey 
and his studies together 


green vineyards and ripening cornfields, never look- 


ed more luxuriant. But then France had no moun-/ 
tains, and Mac kept on and on till he gained the | 


German side of the Rhine, and plunged into that) 
den of wolves and wild boars, the Black Forest.—| 
Here, indeed, was something even better than! 
Scotland. The hills closed gradually around him, 
with their thousand hues, like volumes of sunset 
clouds, confining his journey within a narrow valley 
of purple pines and rainbow rivulets. Atintervals, 
the bugles of his postillions, and the bells of their 
horses, brought out the picturesque population of 
small towns of grotesque architecture, particoloured 
walls, and green and golden steeples, all glittering 
through the mist of a world of water-mills. Then 
he had to descend mountains, diversified by foam 
and ravine, till he almost feared the carriage would 
tumble over the horses; then he had to ascend 
others with toil and difficulty, till he was quite sure 
that the horses would tumble over the carriage.— |) 
At last the night came on, but his fears for his neck 


| 


| were by no means so strong as his curiosity. He 
| desired to see if the moon shone the same as she! 


did on the Grampians, and so on he went, climbing | 
up into her bright regions, and thundering down, 
into black abysses, till his silver and sable route |, 
grew dim in the mists of morning. Still he had a_ 
good subject to keep him awake, for that mist was| 
so like the mist upon the bonny braw Highlands.— | 
For two good hours he could scarcely believe that 

he was not amongst them; and then the sun darted 


his red rays over the mountain-tops, and the cold! 


blue forests seemed partially on fire. He was, just 
at that moment, attaining the summit of a hill 
which appeared to be the highest he had as yet as- 
cended, and had scarcely time to wipe his specta-' 
cles, when all Switzerland, like a land of dreams, 
lay glittering before him. No one can forget this 
first glimpse of mountainous confusion, of dark fo- 


‘rests and variegated pastures, melting from green 


to purple, and from thence through a thousand gra- | 
dations, till they mingled imperceptibly with the 
crimson skies. No view can ever efface the recol- 
lection of the sun refracted from the majestic lake 
of Constance, as though the bright waters had been 
lashed up by the fervour of his plunge. It must 
dwell upon the mind, thought Mac, in a poetical 
transport, like the memory of first love, which, by 
all sueceeding impressions, is finally buried deeper 
and deeper. 

I must not dilate upon his journey along the mar- 
gin of the lake. It was almost twilight when he 
began to wind gently up the west side of it, towards 
the old chateau of his destination. The road was a 
continued interchange of thick foliage and luxuriant | 


| vineyard, all dropping with an atmosphere of honey. 


As he advanced, the feathery branches of the aca- 
cia, intermixed with the weeping ash and willow, 
trembled gracefully above his head—and beneath 
and around him a smoother sward, and fantastic 
summer-houses, gave token that he was approach- 
ing the very temple of taste. Every step grew 
more lively, till the domestic maize almost vied in 
enchantment with all that had preceded it. 

The chateaus in Switzerland resemble very much 
the old-fashioned country-houses in England. They 
are white stuccoed, red tiled, and contorted intos 
shapes which give a fantastic idea of taste in its: 
dying agonies. Such was the style of the chateau 
of Mac’s future friends. But then it had a romantic | 
hill above it, and a romantic slope beneath it, and |) 
an undulating lawn around it, and the chaunting of | 
distant peasants mingling with the sweet sound of 
neighbouring cascades, and a thousand other agree-| 
ables, which fully atoned for its deformit,. | 

Upon the above mentioned lawn took place Mac’s } 


‘ introduction to the proprietors, who were ruralizing' 





| It was fine July weather, and France, with her ‘upon rustic seats, and had been for some time spe- 


‘culating upon the prize which was announced by 
the sound of strange wheels. The whole party 
were somewhat amazed, and well they might be— 
for the manner in which he plunged out of his car- 
riage, and jerked himself to the encounter, was 
enough to frighten elegant French folks into fits.— 
Beside this, his person, which always looked wrong 
side outwards, was considerably the worse for 
wear. 

Mac, however, undauntedly twitched up his trow- 
sers, clawed off his hat, and rummaged out his let 
ter of introduction, with which he made a lunge at 
the lady of the house, who advanced to the charge 
all flaring and fluttering with hues and fringes, like 
a man of war ona holiday. As soon as she had 
glanced over his credentials, Mac’s stammering at- 
tempt at something like comment vous portez vous, 
was completely overwhelmed by the volubility of 
his welcome 

“Ah quel bonheur extraordinaire! Une lettre 
de mon bon ami! Vous étes deja bien connu, mon 
cher Monsieur. Nous sommes trop heureux de vous 
voir! Mais vous étes fatigué. Vous avez besoin 
de repos! Ah, mon Dieu! mettez votre chapeau, 
je vous en rie!” 

‘* Je vous remercie, Madame, tres bien,” respond 
ed Mac; thinking that all this meant “How & 
you dot” 

“Ah! Monsieur, je suis bien aise que vous par 
lez Francais si bien.” 

** Pardon, Madame, je parlez trés petit.” 

“Ah! vous étes modeste, mon bon voyageur "’ 

** Pas voyage, Madame, je venir par terre.” 

** Mais vous parlez a merveille !” 

The next that marched up was mon bon mari, « 
little old wizened person, with a large nose, orna 
mented by a snuff drop, to which a retreating mouth 
and chin gave the appearance of the hand which 
we sometimes see upon a direction-post, the fore 
finger alone being extended to point out the way 
After he had sufficiently acknowledged the honour 
done him, and Mac had made a random answer of 
Oui, Monsieur, a young lady, who had been hang 
ing her head in the back ground, was presented as 
mon enfant gatee, Rosalie. Pretty, pretty Rosalie ' 
She was about as much like her parents as a rose is 
like a brier! Her age was exquisite eighteen, he: 
dark eyes were only equalled in beauty by her del: 
cate features, and her figure seemed made for no 
thing but to float upon the skies. She said but tw: 
words, and one sounded melting and the othe: 
mirthful, and all Mac’s arithmetic was insufficient 
to decide whether she was the true embodiment «1 
a smile ora sigh. 

The last of the group was a handsome, and rathe: 
depressed-looking young man, who paid his compl: 
ments with a retiring air, and was described a: 
Monsieur Carl, a student in the fine arts, who was 
travelling in pursuit of nature. The history of his 
acquaintance with the family was, that in his pr 
gress through Switzerland some three or four years 
ago, he happened to be invited to the chateau, wher 
his readiness to paint nic-nacs for my lady’s chambe) 


| had insured him a welcome, or rather a sufferance 


every summer since. Being poor, however, a 
destitute of friends, he was of course considered 1 
rather a secondary point of view, and one towards 
whom the young lady was expected to use particula: 
reserve. 

When Mac found himself really domesticated 
with the above personages in a high-finished saloon 
all scented with exotics, and glittering with chan 
deliers and brilliant bagatelles, what with the 
dreamy confusion of the natural beauties he ha: 
passed, and the unwonted elegance and strange 
language that were passing, he felt himself imbued 


with a grim spirit of romance, and could not hiave 
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looked more aghast had he been suddenly y snatched ir upon the 1 fashioning of such a bunch of rattling joints | | 


up inte the moon. But the thing of all things which. 
astonished him most, was the extraordinary atten-| 
tion paid to him. Having never exhibited himself 
in society before, and having never peeped into the 
letter of introduction to see how rich he was de-| 
scribed, and how sadly in want of a help-mate to 
spend his money, the politeness of French manners 
seemed something quite supernatural to him.—_ 
Madame even tasked her daughter to show him 
Monsieur Carl’s port-folio; and what was more, 
Mademoiselle did as she was bid. It was a dan-| 
gerous neighbourhood. At every moment she be- 
came more and more interesting, and the circum-) 
stance of her figure being painted in every one of 
the sketches would already have troubled him, had 
she not given him to understand that she considered 
the distinction as no honour—in fact, there was’ 
not asingle stump of a tree which she did not call) 
villain ; and when, out of common politeness, Mac | 
added that they were all coquins and voleurs, she 
fully proved her antipathy to poor Carl, by laugh-| 
ing outright. 

He had not been long at the chateau before he 
found himself completely at home. He knew the 
English of bien bon ami, and cher Monsieur Mac, | 
just as if it had been Scotch, and followed the light | 
figure of Rosalie through the woodland pathways, | 
as a will-o-the-wisp which could lead nowhere but | 
to Paradise. Her character, indeed, was the very 
poetry of puzzles. Nothing could be more complete | 
as a whole, and nothing could appear more incon-}) 
gruous than the parts. She was the supreme god- 
dess of caprice, bv in the same hour, could display 
all the varieties of sadness and sentiment, mirth, | 
malice, tenderness, and tyranny. As Mac poeti- | 
cally expressed it, the ground-work seemed to be), 
common sense, but then there was such a profusion 
of flowers worked upon it, that not a stitch of the 
original was to be seen. On another occasion, he 
thought she was like a rainbow which displayed all 
the hues imaginable, and all equally beautiful. In 
short, he had lightened himself of his judgment, and 
was soaring up into the clouds with very conside- 
rable rapidity. 

Meantime the young painter, having finished as 
many sketches as Madame’s chamber would hold, 
became more and more unpopular, for the very ex- 
cellent reason that Mac was a newer acquaintance, 
and better to do in the world. He could not help’ 
)bserving that the manners of his entertainers grew 
more cold and cold towards him, in proportion to 
the length of his stay ; yet, though his words were 
more few, and his looks more sad, he appeared un- 
willing todepart. Day after day he was glad to fly 
irom his place at the end of the table to take refuge 
in his solitary pursuit by the brook side, or upon the 
hills which overlooked the lake ; but still the next) 
morning found him in his painful situation. 

Alas! he had painted the figure of Rosalie in his 
landscapes too often to be insensible to its beauties. 
The nature of his profession had contributed much 
to soften a disposition, originally susceptible of all 
soft and delicate impressions, and his heart was of a 
character to retain them tenaciously. He felt that 
Rosalie was not to be forgotten; to fly, then, was 
useless. He felt that if it was misery to gaze upon. 
what never could be his, that misery would be re- 
doubled when he could gaze no longer. The chill- 
ness of his entertainment, therefore, was too unim- 
portant to be considered, and he stayed and stayed 
on with patience. He strove to bear the reflection 
that Rosalie loved him not. He endeavoured to 
support the conviction that his poverty rendered his 
love a presumption which deserved the punishment 
it met. There was one misery, however, which he 
could not bear, and that was, to see the attention 
which would have raised him to the gods, bestowed. 


| a la folie; and as Mac stooped his spectacles over |dame herself. 


I lie! 


‘to make herself happy, were sad as the last melody a romantic old wood hard by 


“* Mademoiselle Rosalie, voulez vous marry me !”’ 
as my friend Mac. “Oh mon Dieu, Meester Mac, je suis deja ma- 
Certain it was, that he had good reason to find ri¢ée! Voila, mon petit mari!” tossing up her non 
fault with Rosalie’s taste. She had gone on from descript. “ Ah, comme il baillie !” 
bad to worse till she had been detected in learning * Mais j’ai besoin parier seriously 
half a dozen words of English, and, moreover, in| ‘ Toute a lheure, Monsieur Mac. Mon Mari a 
giving Mac lessons in French, over a certain little besoin de son diner. Allez vous en! allez !” 
fortune-telling flower, called a Marguerite. This} With that she closed the casement, and Mae in- 
lesson always began with je f’aime, and ended with continently walked off, to make his proposals to ma 


the pretty fingers of his mistress to regard the magic | Such an event could not fail to make a remark 
leaves, it is no wonder if the proximity acted some- able sensation in the house. Tle elders were en- 
what upon his nerves. He found himself paying) chanted, Rosalie did not know whether to laugh o1 
compliments in spite of his teeth, and of his French to cry, and the young painter, who was made a con 


‘too; talked of her hands being extremelyment  fidant by way of punishment for having presumed 


blanches, till the young sorceress was afraid of hav- to be unhappy, became as pale as death 

ing them snapped off, and of lips astonishinglyment| Carl had indeed for some days been growing more 

rouges, till she began to dread his playing the and more depressed. People in his situation are pe 

vampyre. | culiarly sensitive, and unable to disguise their feel 
Things went on for some time delightfully ; Ro- ings. Every passing word, therefore, which Rosalie 

‘salie became the companion of Mac’s peregrina- ‘chanced to address to him, seemed to carry with it 


tions, and he began to talk of being dans amour.—||a degree of cold cruelty, to which he could not help 


|| Upon this subject, however, he was assured that he | replying with a look or tone resembling reproach 


was not qualified to talk, as it required excellent ‘The young lady, on the day of Mac comet chose 
French to enter into all the elegant minutia which | | to fire at this species of impertinence, complained to 
made it interesting. | her other Ecossois, and declared her intention of 
Strange, incomprehensible, exquisite little Rosa- || taking the patient to task the moment she could find 
No sooner had Mac left her, than her face | occasion. 
waned from its mirth into an expression of the most | The occasion was found the s 
touching melancholy. She turned from mountain ! took his usual hour, when the hills of the Black 
to lake till her eyes swam with, apparently, the) Forest were blazing with the red sunset, to steal off 


reluctant tremors of her heart, and her endeavours || with his colour-box, and catch the varied hues from 
He sat himself down 


same evening. Car! 


upon a moss-grown stump, and endeavoured to for 
get in his art the smart of hopeless love—of insulted 
& Je parcours tous les pointe de I'immense etendue, poverty. Alas! his hand was unsteady, his mind 

“ Et je dis, nulle part le bonheur ne m'atiend”— was astray, and his pencil had lost its brilliancy. He 

Soon afterwards she was found weeping bitterly flung it in despair among the tlowers at his feet ; his 
in the summer-house by madame. Why did pretty, delight in it was gone ; his anticipations of fame were 
Rosalie weep? She wept, in sooth, with laughing destroyed ; Rosalie had signed his death-warrant 
at Meester Mac. He had conducted himself towards her with unob 
One morning she danced down from her chamber, | trusive humility—with silent devotion ; and she had 
the loveliest and most fantastic native that Berne. treated him with coldness—with contempt—with 
ever produced ; and this costume, in which she had) tyranny. She was about to sell herself to a creature 
more than once been painted by Carl, and which! which was neither man nor beast, before his very 
she consequently considered peculiarly becoming to face, and without one compunctious look, He would 


of the expiring swan : 


“ De colline en colline en vain portant ma vue 
* Du sud a laquilon, de laurore au couchant 


her beauty, she continued to wear for several days, | forget—he would detest ; that was to say, he would 
cherish—he would worship her memory whilst lie 


whether out of compliment tu one cavalier, or for 


the purpose of mortifying the other, we have not as 
yet been able to discover. Mac became more and 


lived, and have a glorious revenge hereafter, in 
leaving her the conviction of his sufferings. He had 


more enamoured, and made up his mind to bring just come to this noble resolution, when, approach 


her to the point of yes or no on the first opportunity. 
Rosalie at the same time being determined not to 
satisfy his curiosity. She was all that heart could 
desire, in the presence of madame and the rest of 
the house ; but the usual hours for walking in the 
woods were precisely those on which it was neces- 
sary to attend to a feathered protege. For some 
time he was contented with airing himself before 
his vine-clad lattice, to watch the pretty spectacle 
of her teaching the detestable little wretch, with a 
ribband round his leg, the accomplishinent of flying; 
to feast upon the beautiful turn of her arms, the ani- 
mation of her countenance, the endearing expres- 
sions with which she tossed him up, and extended 
her sweet finger to receive him. In short, the per- 
petual variety of her character would have filled a 
heart as big as Mont Blanc. She was not one beau- 
ty—she was a whole paradise of beauties. What 
then must have been the effect produced upon poor 
Mac, who was only a beginner in the art of love? 
He was penetrated with darts from head to foot, and 
felt that he could have roared like a bull in the arena. 

This could not last; and, in fine, when he had 
gazed himself blind upon the picture of angelic in- 
nocence, and wished in vain that he was either the 
little bird or the cat, that he might be revenged upon 
it, he called up to the window— 


ing by the winding pathway, he was startled by the 
light quick step of Rosalie herself 

“No ceremony, monsieur,”’ she said hastily 
he attempted to rise. “ I never use any myseli—!] 
will only trouble you to make room for me.” 

Carl was struck by the unusual colour in he: 
cheeks, and an indefinable desperation in her eyes 
as he obeyed. 

“« } have had some trouble to find you,” 
tinued, ‘‘ and am a little out of breath, as you per 
ceive. You never told me where you were going. 

Alas! what reason had I to expect that I should 
bans had the happiness of your company ?” 

“ Itis a happiness which you could, perhaps, have 
very stoically spared.”’ 

“ Madame !” ‘ 

“« Rosalie, monsieur, I have known you four yeai 
and I choose to be called Rosalie ; and now Rosali« 
demands in what she has offended you?’ 

« Pardon me, madame; I am not aware that’ 

«Yes, monsieur, you are aware; or, if you are 
not, I will inform you, as a secret, that you have 
been highly offended.” 

Carl, who had hitherto kept his head averted, t 
conceal his agitation, turned round to regard her 
She was watching him with a penetrating look, and 
he fancied that her lips were wembling. Was it an 


she con 
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artifice to throw him off his guard, and make him 
ridiculous? He had no doubt of it, and his reply was 
shaped with coldness accordingly. 

«« Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ I think you are very 
proud.’ 

“Tam glad of it, madame. When the poor cease 
to be proud, the chances are that they will become 
servile.” 

* I do not think that in your particular case, there 
would be any such danger. Be proud of the endow- 


ments of nature, which you have received in lieu of 


those of fortune, but do not be unjust to those whose 
case happens unluckily to be the reverse.” 

** Unjust, madame ?” 

« Yes, monsieur, unjust, in believing that I have 
presumed upon my father’s wealth to treat you in @ 
manner unbecoming your merit. Do not deny that 
you have done me this wrong ; and do not deny that 
it is wrong, of a most unfeeling, almost unpardon- 
able nature.” 


Her voice stopped in a tremor. Carl was con- 


fused. He felt that, if he had been wrong, he had 
been very wroug; but he was by no means sure that 


he had not been right 

« Well, then,” she resumed, in a more lively but 
not less agitated vein, ‘ you will not make the 
amende? Or, perhaps, you are too proud to know 
how! I will even try to teach you. Do you be Ro 
salie, and I will be Monsieur Carl.” 

He felt certain that she was turning him into ridi 
cule, and looked graver than ever. 

« Madame,’ he commenced, with an attempt to 
expostulate— 

« No, mademoiselle,”’ she interrupted, “ I tell 
you Lam Monsieur Carl; and I beg that, as you 
have Rosalie’s character in charge at present, you 
will do nothing to make it appear unamiable. In 


the first place, that face is not a bit like her, which | 


is the picture of good temper, gentleness, and hu 


wility. Look at the face which, in her generosity, 


she assumes for you—meek, penitent, and apologe 
tic. You never looked half so irresistible in your 
life.’ She then continued in her mock character 


Rosahe, I fee! deeply penetrated by the opportuni 
ty which you have given me of explaining my con- 
duct?’———- 

** No, madame, no; [ never should presume to 
explain.” 

** Rosalie’”’—she persisted, placing her hand upon 
his mouth— you are aware that I feel a deep in 
you 


terest in Considering the unproupitious eye 
which parents are apt to cast upon all suitors but the 
wealthy, a rashly advised interest ; nay, | have even 
ventured to be dissatisfied with your attentions t 
thers, thongh I know it was not in your power to 
bestow them elsewhere, whatever your inclinations 
might have been. T have been rash—I have been 
wrong; but the funits which arise from affection are 

irely the easiest to forgive.” 
jorgive them, then,” exclaimed Carl, 
mpletely thrown off his guard by the pathetic 
he pleaded tor him. “ Ro 
satie, on my knees, I acknowledge that you have 
I ac 
You 
wave spoken for me the words which I dared not 
speak for mysell i 

‘© | will do more,” she replied— T will answer : 
My conduct has been in obedience to commands 
which Leould not dispute. LT have laboured till my 
heart sickened to avert the consequences which that 
ybedience has brought upon me; and I have deter 
auned that my parents shall not have to repent the 
misdeed of making me the victim of an evil arrange 


. 
** Forgive 
earnestness with which s 


penetrated the wretched secret of my heart 


knowledge the fault which has ensued from it 


with increasing difficulty, and she concluded with a! 


‘from long intimacy Garrick and I always addressed 


gush of tears. ‘ A courage that only shrinks from|/each other by our Christian names—en this occa- 


the contemplation that I am betraying the feelings, 
of my soul to one who has no wish to profit by them.” | 

Her lover knelt in silent bewilderment. He was} 
a new creation. He was aman snatched up from 
the grave. 

The next morning Mac in vain called under his’ 
mistress’ window, “‘ ou ettez vous ;”” and vainly did 
madame seek to lament to Carl her expectation of 
company, who would require the use of his apart-| 
ment. The little anonymous bird, having finished | 
his flying lessons, had been dismissed to his native | 
freedom, and not a brush, nor a scrap of canvas was | 
to be found from garret to cellar. It was clear, that) 
Rosalie and Carl had gone to take views, and as it, 
was presently found that the carriage and horses 
were also missing, it was suspected that these views 
were somewhat distant. 

In the course of a few hours the equipage returned, | 
and set to rest all useless surmises ; a letter was pro- 
duced trom Madame Carl. This little document was, 
as might be expected, a model for all compositions 
of the kind. It began with such touching entrea- 
ties for pardon, and ended with such affectionate 
compliments to Meester Mac, that the whole party 
were in a puzzle what todo. But five minutes be- 
fore monsicur had absolutely torn his wig to pieces 
for rage ; madame had burnt the memory of her 
daughter upon a funeral pile, composed of all her 
lovers sketches; and Mac had been seriously la-| 
menting that he had never learnt the sword exer-| 
cise. In five minutes afterwards all was reve lution- 
ized; madame’s clouds went off, a la Francaise, in 
showers; monsieur wiped the snuff drop from his 
nose ; and Mac magnannnously declared, ‘‘ Je allez 
a cheval apres lui pour pardonnes.”’ 

Very little remains to be told. Carl was very 
shortly again seen sketching in the environs of the 
old chateau; while his happy wife, considerably 
more steady, and not a whit less delightful, reclined 
by his side, and amused herself with improving the 
French of honest Mac. The art which he thought 
had jilted him returned in greater strength than 
ever; whilst, with a laudable anxiety for his im- 
provement, Rosalie supplied him with little land 
scape figures as fast as he could paint them. There 
was only one stumbiing block in the way of his ce 
lebrity, and that was—he never again found his 


pockets empty 





THE FLOWER FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Mills, in his work upon chivalry, (says Mr. Ellis, ) 


| mentions, that the beautiful little flower called, 


Forget-me-not, was known in England as early as), 
8 8 ) 


‘the time of Edward IV.; and, in a note, he gives 


ment. You see me as I am, a wild, vain girl, with!) 


hut little wit, and less prudence ; but still I feel that 
(have a heart, and courage to undertake wonders 
for those who are dear to it.”’ Her breath was drawn 


the following pretty incident in explanation of the 
name: Two lovers were loitering on the margin 
of a lake, ora fine summer’s evening, when the 
maiden discovered some flowers of the Myosofis 
growing on the water, close to the bank of an 
island, at some distance from the shore. She ex 

pressed a desire to possess them, when her knight, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, plunged into the 
water, and, swimming to the spot, cropped the 
wished-for plant—but his strength was unable to 
fulfil the object of his achievement; and feeling 
that he could not regain the shore, although very 

near it, he threw the flowers upon the bank, and, 
casting a last affectionate look upon his lady-love, 
and was buried in the. 


he said, forget me not, 


water.” 
EFFECT OF GARRICK’S ACTING 
Mr. Harris said, “ A few nights ago, whilst 





| waiting for him at the stage door, till he had con 
icluded the closet-scene in Hamlet, I was so awe- 
istruck by the splendour of his talent, that, though 


sion, when he quitted the stage and advanced to 
shake hands with me, I found niyselt involuntarily 
receding—calling him, Sir ‘—and bowing with re- 
verence. He stared, and expressing a doubt of my 


| sanity, I explained ; on which, he acknowledged, 


with a smile of gratification, ‘that next to Pat- 
ridge’s description of him in Tom Jones, this was 
the most genuine compliment he had ever re- 
ceived.’ ”’— Reynolds’ Life. 





| THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





| The Appeal for Suffering Genius ; a Poetical Address for the 
Benefit of the Boston Bard; and the Triwnph of Truth, a 
Poem, By Daniel Bryan. Washington City--1526--pp. 80. 


Feeling, in poetry, is as prolific a source of admiraticn as 
funey ; and tenderness and warmth of feeting are the princi- 
pal characteristics of the volume before us. It has evidently 
beer written with haste, and not subjected te that careful 


| revision and correction which poetic effusions, in particular, 


should always receive, before they are submitted to the 
scrutiny of the public ; but it nevertheless abounds with beau 

ties that give us a high opinion of the author’s capability for 
better things. The subject he has chosen affords a fine ocea- 
sion for exciling a temporary interest, but is by no means 
calculated for the purposes of permanent fame. The unhappy 
youth iu whose favour our amiable author has struck the lyre, 
though his sorrows are entitled to sympathy and relief, is fast 
sinking into oblivion. That the Promethean spark was be- 
stowed upon him by nature, he has fully shown; and had not 
his destiny precluded bim from * the groves of the Academy,” 
aod steeped him deep in suffering, it might perhaps have 
i been kindled into a flame, that would have reflected lustre 
on himself and country. But it has been otherwise. The 
versification of the author under our consideration, is smooth 
‘and melodious; he possesses an agreeable command of jan- 
guage, and his rhetorical illustrations, though not abundant, 
are, generally speaking, tanciful and happy. The worst part of 
the book, (which frequently has been the case with our bards,) 
is the preface, inwhich Mr. Bryan undertakes, at considerable 
length, to prove the possibility of his being a poet now, not- 
withstanding that he once issued to the world a volume of 
mere rhyme—but with this we have nothing to do. A volume 
of poems stands less in seed of a preface than any other de 

scription of book: the circumstances under which it was 
written, the age of the writer, &c. may for a short while in- 
fluence the opinion of the reader, but it must ultimately be 
judged with exclusive reference to its actual merits. The 
works of Burns and Bloomfic!d were eageriy read at first, 
becanse the one was a ploughboy, and the other ashoemaker; 
but who peruses them now, except for the inspiration they 
contain? Let our author but boldly strike the lyre, let him 
pour forth such music as he knows how to awaken from its 
chords, and admiration will reward the effort, notwithstand- 
ing the discord that his ‘*t Mountain Mase’ may once have 
made. The ode which Mr. Bryan has quoted in “ The Ap 

peal,” as an exemplification of poor Cotlin’s poetic excel 

lence, we consider a miserable production ; and the comments 
with which he aecompanies it, enurely undeserved. What, 
for instance, can be more preposterous than representing 
Freedom lying weary on the storm of battle, while Oppres- 


sioen wins around her form; and the apostrophe which Wash 
? 


ington addresses to the genius 
“ Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free '” 

The lines to his mother are selected with 

Our author has 


Freedom be free! 
much better taste—they are really beautitul 
given a work to the public which does credit both to his bead 
and tohis heart. A place among (be effusions of our country’s 
muse may with justice be accorded to it; but the mind that 
produced it has vigour enough to soar much higher on tt 
wings of song. Let him select a theme more dignified tu its 
nature, more durable in its existence ; let him write with the 
consciousness that he must be scrutinized by the mgid ana 
censorious, betore his claim to the chaplet of bays will be 
tully acknowledged ; and then, more properly applying the 
lines than he himself has done, we can assure him that 

* [lis poetry shall live, and give delight, 

* Refine the heart, and sooth the i 

“ When millions pow unborn bave passed away 


Departed worth.—On Sunday last were interred the bodies 
of David W. Raymer and Francis Joseph, the two unfortu 
nate firemen who met their death while in discharge of thei 
duty, at the fire which occurred on the Thursday preceding 
in Maiden-lane. They were attended to the grave by a uu 
merous and most respectable concourse of citizens, consist 
ing, besides the relatives and acquaintance of the decease 
of the differeut fire companies, the exempts, the clergy, and 
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An expression of sadness 


the honourable the Corporation 
Was observabie in almost every countenance, naturally called 
np by this sadden eats (copbe, which has so awfully reiterated 
the (ruth, that “ in the midst of life we are io death.” There 
is no body of wen v. our community exposed to so many 
hardships, -quent danger, as the fremen ; and 
there should, of consequence, be none entitled to more im- 
munities, or a higher place in the estimation of their fellow- 
citizens. The most inclement season of the year, the long, 
cold nights of winter, are the times when their services are 
most frequently reqnived ; and their promptitode in obeying 
the call, and the able daring they aniformly exhibit on such 
occasion<, reflect zreat credit on themselves and the city.— 
We do not believe there ix a similar institution in the world, 
that can justly boast equal skill, hardihood, and zeal, among 








its members; and we have more than once, while absent in 
other parts of the Union, had eur attention drawn to the sub 
jectin such a mauner as create d ieelings of pride and pleasure 
for their superiority. Tne distressing occurrence that has re- 
cently taken place, was the result of the same spirit and fear- 
lessness of which we speak, and which but too frequently 
expose these intrepid enardians of property and life to an un- 
timely end. We cannot deprecate the ardour that springs 
from ‘such nobleness of sentiment, and that is the means ot 
“onsequences to the community, though it some 
times leads to «de: etit may, in reference to such a <ub- 
ject, be truly said, that ** discretion ts the better part of va 
loar; 
er extent would fessen the dangers of our firemen, without 


invaluabic 








nd we canoot but believe, that its exercise to a great 





diminishing their usefulness The bereaved relatives oi those 
who were prompted te death by a chivalrous and landable 
ambition, have the consolation of knowing that they died in 
i noble trust; and that they were followed 








the performance 
to their narrow beds with auaflected sympathy by mourning 
thonsands. Such a reflection cannot dry the tears that flow 
for the Joss of a husband and a father ; but its tendency must 
assuredly be to soiien the poignancy of their allliction 


The sigh that was breathed o'er their prematnre bier 
* Was the trebate o. sorrow commingled with pride; 
And the eve of affection, while wet with a tear 
~ Glowed breeiat at the thought—in their duty they died j 
New-York Theatre. —Our old favourite, Keene, concluded 
his engagement on the ninth instant, in the character of 
Count Belinn He was in fine voice, and gave his songs with 
so much skill and sweetness, as to induce the audience to 
encore themall! ‘ Fanecy’s sketch,” and “ William Teil,” 
he sung with more effect than on any former occasion. Tis 
est style, and elicited trequent and 





acting, too, was in the 
deafening peals of applause. From an advertisement which 
s perform 








had been freely circulated previons to this evening 





‘s benefit was to have taken 


vce on Saturday, but owing to some disappointment, (not 


ince, it appeared that Mr. Keene 
p! 
stated to the public,) he had been indvced to relinquish it 
sltogether. This determination seemed “ rather mysterious,’ 
and his friends, ** being naturally anxious” to “learn the s¢ 
ft,” after the curtain fell, there was a tremendous call for 
Keene, who came forward and made the following address : 
h 1 was 
totally unprepared for, has brought me before you with a 


Ladies and gentlemen, your flattering call, whi 


heart thrilling with the most gratefal feelings. T\« applause 
von have always bestowed upon my feeble efforts to please 
demands my warmest 
e most respectially to 


vou, but more es} ecially this even 
> les 
tender you, and to assure you that I teel proud in being able 
to claim New-York, not oniy as the “ Exile’s Home,” but 
‘al education,” for it was in this 








acknowledgments, which i 1 





the ** birth piace ol my mu. 
city, eight vears ago, that f first made my appearance on 
I have observed, throngh the medinm of the pub 


lic papers, as well as by the expression of the audience this 


any stage 





evening, that some disappointment ts felt in consequence of 
iny having declined taking a benefit. The accomplished Jady 
whe has charmed the crowds that have assembled at this 
house, to listen to her unrivalled powers, and the gentlemanly 
manager of this theatre, Mr. Gilfert, have been brought int 
the disenssion. T wish to acquit all parties of censure, and 
assure yon, that the Sicoorina kindly tendered me he: 
services to sing asong and a duet, bot upon the express con- 
lition that the prices ot admission should be those of o> era 
nig 
the opinion that an increase of the prices would not be sang 
toned by the public—but he remarked, that if I could per 
suade the Signorina to play in an opera, that the prices the: 


her performance 


next Consequentiy, on Monday evening, Mr Keene's deserves. We hope to sec her shortly in something worthy of 


benefit took place, and the opera of Rob Roy was performed, 


cast in the following manner ; 

Rob Roy ........ .. Wallack. 

Nichol Jarvie...............Roberts. 

Freueis Osbaldistone....Keene. 

Helen Macgregor......... Mrs. Daff. 

Diana Vernon.......... .- Mrs. Blake 
This was a strony attraction, but it was increased by the vo 
luntary aid of Mr. Howard, one of the most accomplished 
vocalists in the country, and that of Monsieur and Madame 
Achille, the lately imported fantastic dancers. ** ‘The mors 
ing lowered, and heavily brought on the day,” 
of rain, which continued until evening, gave us reason to he 
lieve that aotwithstanding the unusual manifestation of kind 





and a storm 





ness and zeod will on the part of the public towards Me 
Keene, he would be under the mortifying necessity of playing 
to empty benches. We were agreeably disappointed : the 
audience was tuli and fashionable, despite the inclemency of 
the weather; and their attendance may be considered an 
ample and most gratily ing evidence of the estimation in which 
Mr K. is heid, both as a vocalist and aman. Rob Roy ts a 
character in which Mr. Wailack is considered, by some, to 
excel any other pertormer on our boards For ourselves, 
(‘hough we do not concur in that opimion,) we were pleased 
with his personation : rod the frequent piaudits with whieh 
he was greeted, evinced that he gave very general satistac 
tion. It was with something hke surprise, We must Contess, 
that we first understeod he was to make his appearance a. 
the Bowery Uheatre; but we are glad to tind his litigious 
spirit has been calmed by the princely damages awarded t& 
him ona iate trial; and we may now look torward to Me 
Gultert’s beimy tound in the orchestra of the Chatham, ov 
some early OCCASION, as a proper aud amicable termination ot 
the sixpenny atiair. In reference to the Rashieigh Osbalu: 
stone of Mr. Bernard, we lave to observe, that it was entire 
ly out of his proper line of business ; and lis efforts to be very 
tragical, served but to make his imcompetency tor the chara 
ter more apparent We have understood that be oceasiouaily 
endeavoured at an unitation of Macready —buttois is hardiy 
to be credited; at all events, we could not discover the re 
motest similitade, In Ernest Lindorf, in the etter piece, he 
tid himselt intinitely more credit. Roberts sustained tix 
Bailie with even more than his usual spirit—it was really very 
ine, and drew dowa repeated and loud bursts of applause 
ihe veree ot Mr heene was slightly affected, but we do nx 
think anjored, by a cod fits songs were, as they alway. 
are, adrotrally well sunz; buat bis pertin the duet with Mrs 


Biake, * Foctorn and brohen-hearted,”’ and his * Cuimh-la 


1 hree,”’ dn particular, were given with a degree of melody 
and tinash that delighted all who heard them. ‘ Ali's wet,” 
vith Mr. toward, we do not believe has ever been «1 Tppasse 

in our City. Nirs. Blake acquitted herself in fuets with 


lily creditable to herselt, and era 





Ir. Keene io a wanver hig 
tilying to the andience Tie loud and unanimous call for a 
repeution which succeeded * Phe ray that beams tor ever, 
vas no doubt a better evidence to Mr. Howard than any thin 
We have tu 
a word more—1tis in relation to Mrs. Duff, Th partot Helcn 


we can say ot the excellence of the execution 


Macgregor is not suited to her transcendant powers; but 





was never better applied thar 
Her burst of teel 


when the lament comes wailing though the rocks of the 


nil fefigil quod nen ornavit” 


in relation te that admirable performer 


Hiehlands, and she learns what toils have been woven aroun 


ber husband; her high and har to Francis Osba 





ghty charg 


distone ; her agon:zed parental emotions, as she strains he: 





children to her breast; and then the thrilling exclamatio 
which escapes her when the name of Rob is echoed through 
the mountains, and, safe and unharmed, he tolds her in hi. 
arms—were all conceived and executed in—but we need not 
seek for epithets--it was nature itself, Many are of ojanion 
that the frequent witnessing of theatrical representations 
hardens, ins 


ad of humanizing, our hearts. To such we 





wouid say, we satin the same box with an actor, whose 





vinee it is to smooth the wrinkles on the brow of care, 
whose original humour in that house has always called torth 
peals of laughter. Je saw the big tears re 
for the well-depietcd sufferings of Helen Macgregor! Mrs 
Duff will know how ¢ 


down his chee 


wpreciate the compliment, when w 


hts. To this arrangement the manager objected, being of tell her, that the tears of Hyarr attested the excellence ot 


Park: Theatve.--The opera of Guy Mauscring, on Frida 


would be advanced as a matter of course. To ask the lady evening, did not vo off with that alacrity of spirit that it 


igain, I thought would be imprudent, and in fact presum) 


entions of taking a benefit, be 





I instantly relinquished alli 











} tiummary that had shone with such effulgence, had | 
been removed from public view. 
influence of my friends, if can make arrangements with Mr t 
Sandford, the manager of the Albany theatre, to whom I am 

engaged tor a few nights, and the manager of this establish- 1 
ment, I will appeal to the public for a benefit on Monday « 





But in consequenc 





e ofthe three of the best clees were omitted 


wont to have. And vet we scarcely know how to account 
tuous—I therefore declined doing so. Forthese good reason: it 


Mrs. Knight was a delightful Lucy Bertram, Barnes a 


excellent Dominie Sampson, and Barry a gentlemanly Colon 
t my poor Light would not attract alone, after ti Mannering 


The subordinate parts, however, were vers 
woorly filled; and, for what reason we know not, two o: 
Mrs. Hilson did a 
hat could be done for the trifling part of Jaolia Mannering 
Phis excellent actress has as yet appeared in little worthy o! 
ote since her retarn to the boards of the Park, and we have 
vonsequeutly jacked an opportunity of speaking of her as sli 


her fine talents. We are indebted to a correspondent on 
whom we can rely for the following remarks; “ For the be- 
netitol Mrs. Knight, on Monday, the new « pera of the Two 
Houses of Grenada was played, for the first time in this coun- 
try. The scene is in Spam, and, like ali scenes laid in that 
land of romance and intricue, is full of plet and counterplot, 
mistakes, disguises, foolish old fathers, sensible sons, pretty 
daughters, and roguish servants. The piece ts, withal, rather 
heavy; but the singing of Mrs. Knight, and the acting of 
Barnes and Placide, would have redeemed any thing the 
He was 
the very prince of coxcombs. Mrs, Sharpe was quite at home 


as apretty Spanish bar-maid. A full and fashionable audi 


atter, especially, as a travelled fap, was ¢ xqnisite 


ence witnessed the performane 


Chatham Theatre.—The tiremen had a bevetit at this house 
on Tnesday last 
Lefayette Theatre.—The interesting pantomime called La 


rouse, or the Desolate Isiand, is pertorn at this house 


with entire new scenery, Ac It is exceedingly weil cast.- 
inthe course of atew weeks the present compa temeve 
to Mount Pitt Cireus, which is to be finished and splendidly 
decorated, under the direction of Mr. Grout On th ite ol 
the Leiavette Theatre, a magnificent buiiding will then be 
erected, equal, if not superior, to anv la the city. Mr Sard 
ford, than whom we have never knows more enlerpriss 
individual, wall be followed by the novelt eking million 
Ile cives a benetit to the Greeks next week 

A School for Grown Claidren ‘ir, Morton's success! 
comedy, in live acts, ol a School for Grown Children, as per 
formed at Covent Garden theatre, bas just been recemwed 

fe ated by LM Murden,andost w jut hu I hye 
Lond critics declare that this last play of Mr. Morton's is 
ot Inverior te any of bis former products Dhis is saving 
much tn ats favour. He is the author of “ A Core tor Ul 
Ileart Ach,’ Speed the Plough, * Town and Country 


Tine Way to Get Married, 


The Siave Be Ke We 











ire happy to add, that Mr Simpson bays this prece in re 
hearsal 

The Sun Mr. Summer Lincoln Fairteid, has tokey erares 

the editorial department of a weekly paper, 1 ‘ i 

usciy, entitled ** The Sr We have not been tavoured 
with a copy, but Mr. Noah speaks logh!y of its merits 

Brootl!yu Arrangements are making to esta has ’ 
newspaper in this tloarishi village We pre me it wall be 
uewer the direction of Colonel Sy ner 

Coal Mine The Miner Journal states. that several nev 

[mines have recently been discovercad im Be ‘ ‘ 
lhe w © intermediate space betwee the I ‘ 
the northeast, and Peter's mountain on the thw 
with coal 

/ Pand rh entleman, ou | was hore 
Cones had a public dinner tendered | by ‘ 

‘ hiot 

I Norluk, Which he declined on ac atotall be 

Sess The wial of Jacob Bark« N 
Hatiield, was conc'uded on Monday ve ict alts 

Adve 03 OF advertising Ir ier h paper a ee ‘ 
man lately ver fe, and ‘ ine hapypu Css of 

‘matched lo his liking riew days atterwards i ‘ 
tors Wish him joy ' 
, , 

Valual veepaake A large er copy of the first ed 
ft Ben Jonson's | f Sejanus Was recenily sold, in 1 

‘ for tweaty two pounds ten shillings sterline. ow 

vin en apr tion copy from the author te! 

rabta t, at ecinn is fell ‘ nti 
cript : i vritten by J ow j 

vy perfect t Mr. Francis Crane, Le tr ' 
Fries hig, om ‘ it as the eternal witt u , 
Hen ’ son 

Vew Mb A a French oi pt ‘ ¢t 

hed “ A Treat for Dissiy Storms" He thinks 
siil be read by all the i nit ‘ 

Police» trates —Messrs Hopson, Wym Va 
tine, were elected police ustices on JSlonday, © 4 
iuen ceancl 

Singular marriage A centlom ed sevente eo 

lady aged thirtes and itistuily behewed thar! 
lis wasits ve larly once a tortmicht, for thirty five your 
that the time was appointed for the morriage five « 
luring this 4 riod, fut from me Cause unkvowsr F 
son except ther ives, they were not martied lt tim 
Was age ippointed to be on the 15th December jast the 
rentleman a wled accordingly, but the lady sent him 4 
he came: she, however, in a few dave, chanced hey n 
wrote him a note tothot elect: he went to her her taku 
the parson with hin, aud they were finally marcied on the Det 


December, without the knowledge of any part of the family 
who were astopished on coming into the house atrioht. { ndin 
the couple married, and an elegant supper onthe table. Th, 
shows, in part, the uncertainty of things ; but he that is foitht 


to the end shall be saved. —~Savannah Republica 





TES 
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a POETRY. _ 2 


i] 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
I sat by the side of the pensive Emma for a long time in si- 
fence. At length I asked her for a lively song : she took up her gui- 
tar, and, with a faint smile and low voice, sang the following words 
to a most touching and mournful air 








Oh! do not ask for a mirthful lay, 
1 cannot give it thee ; | 
The tones of joy for many a day } 
My harp has not breathed for me. 
Thou hast marked my sad and tearful eye— | 
It spoke of an aching heart; i 
And thou mightest have known, by the frequent sigh, | 
That in joy I had no part! | 


Of yon blackening cloud thou wouldst not ask | 
For sunshine and for day ? 

And just as vain would be the task | 
To bid me now be gay. \ 

For a song of wo then ask me, love, 
And I will give it thee ; | 

The notes of sorrow my harp will move, | 
And waken its melody. 

I'll sing of yon rose, that, once so bright, | 
Now droops its lovely form : i 

Oh! what has wrought the withering blight ?— i} 
The hidden canker-worm ! \| 


I'll sing of that bird that soars on high, 
With its song of joy and pride ; | 
What makes it flutter, and droop, and die ? | 
The arrow in its side ! } 
I'll sing of the friends that from us have flown, | 
In their beauty, youth, and bloom ; 
And we call them in vain! where have they gone? | 
Alas! to an early tomb! 
| 
| 
' 


Ul sing of love, that so dazzling bright 
Our raptured gaze did meet ; 

O, what was that soft and brilliant light ’ 
A meteor and a cheat! 


I'll wake the strain for thee ; 


If such a song will please thy ear, | 
And, ‘mid grief and tears, love, thou shalt hear 


My harp’s sad melody ! | 
When she ceased, I had not the wish to hear, nor the heart to ask, | 
tur a more cheerful song. ISABEL. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
A GIRL TO HER LOVER 


Farewell, my love! I part with thee 
In sorrow and in tears ; | 

A cheerless waste my life will be! 
Een now the world appears i 

So very sad, and lone, and drear, 

What shall I do when thou'rt not here 





Those songs I sang for thee ; 
Thou canst not hear, when far away, 
Its cheering melody ! 
And, oh! its sweet and lively tone 
How I shall bate when thou art gone 


| 
| 
In vain my lyre will gaily wake \ 
} 
i 


And then those flowers we used to love 
In our bower so sweet and gay ; 

They too will hang their heads and droop 
When thou art far away ! } 

For how to watch them can I bear, i} 

When thou'rt not near the task to share ? | 


But, O, my love '—be not so sad— 
I did not mean to grieve thee— 
And yet I would not have thee gay, | 
When thou'rt so soon to leave me ; | 
Alas! we both of us know full well 
How hard it is to say farewell ! | 


Farewell! farewell! that little word {| 
How large a wo it gives ! 
How much of sighs, and grief, and tears, i 
Within its sound there lives ! } 
They who have known the pang to sever, } 
Remember that one word for ever ! Fasyy.| 





THE PARTING. 
BY BRYANT. 


With masts that in the fresh wind stoop 
Fast flies that vessel o’er the sea ; 
But on the shore a little group 
Are gazing on her earnestly : 
Grave elders, bent with toil and age, 
And maidens coy, and matrons sage ; 
And children, whose gay restless eyes 
Are bright with innocent surprise 
To see that wonder walk the main, 
And from whose lisping lips alone, 
Heard now and then, a silvery tone 
Breaks the deep silence of the train. 
But many a parting sign is made, 
With kerchief in the wind displayed, 
And prayers preferred to heaven unsaid. 
Yet small their fear—they deem the Power 
That saved in many a darker hour, 
The Love, that never can forget 
The hearts, on which its seal is set, 
Will guard their lives in danger yet. 
“ And he who rides the tempest’s wing 
** Shall smooth for them their ocean track, 
“ And with the airs of May shall bring 
* Our parted friends in safety back. 
‘* Bring them to cheer our hearts once more, 
“ With tokens of our native shore, 
* And tell us tidings o’er and o'er, 
* Of those we loved and left with tears ; 
And with them many a friend, who bent 
““ With us to pray in other years, 
** Shall come to glad our banishment.” 


At length that bark is seen no more, 
And that still group away have past; 
And only one upon the shore 
Lingers, the saddest and the last, 
Gazing, in mournful reverie, 
Upon the waste of sky and sea; 
Of form and face so passing fair, 
That well might classic dreamer swear 
Some banished sea-nymph sorrowing bent 
Above her own green element ; 
And that the light shade of her tresses, 
Her sweet blue eye, and brow more white 
Than flowers with which the forest dresses 
Its lakes when summer heaven is bright, 
Were only for those crystal caves, 
Where never airs of earth embrown 
The virgin blooms, and through the waves 
All softened comes the sunlight down 
Yet pale the beauty of her cheek, 
And sorrow’s sign is in her eyes— 
That branching vein, whose crimson streak 
Around the lucid azure lies. 


What dost thou, pensive maiden, there ’ 
The keen north wind is in thy hair, 

The sail that fixed thy straining eye 

Is vanished from the distant sky ; 

Thy father’s cheerful hearth-fire, piled 
With faggots from the wintry wild, 
Were fitter place, for maid like thee, 
Than the bleak borders of the sea 


Alas! for her no father’s hearth 
Is blazing with the forest's spoil, 
And she who gave that maiden birth 
Has left this world of tears and toil! 
Both in the woodland desert died, 
Far from their own dear native sky, 
And. in their narrow beds, beside 
The vast original forest lie ; 
Where one alone resorts to weep, 
And only one fair pious hand 
Strews, with the spring, above their sleep 
The unnamed wild-flowers of the land ; 
And sometimes, at the shut of day, 
Or when the breaking dawn is grey, 
Or the moon fills, the maiden there 
Kneels sobbing, and prefers her prayer. 
There first young Howard saw the maid, 
And while, unnoticed and apart, 


| 
| 








He marked the pious rite she paid, 
Her pensive beauty took his heart. 
And they have mingled vows of truth, 
And she is pledged to be his bride, 
And gives to the devoted youth 
The love she bore to those who died. 
But he is with that crew at sea, 
Gone where the wide deep waters roar; 
The gravest youth on board is he, 
And she the saddest maid on shore 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
* THE WIDOW’'S MITE. 


The sigh for others’ wo that's given, 
Or pity’s whispered prayer, 
Ascends like incense up to heaven, 
And claims a blessing there-- 
While boous where gold and diamonds glow 
Or costliest works of art, 
May no such rich return bestow, 
Not springing from the heart. 


"Twas thus when pomp and pride had thrown 
Their offerings to the poor, 

A humble widow stood alone, 
And gave her little store : 

Though small the gift, ‘twas all her hoard, 
And angels, with delight, 

Did in the Book of Life record 


That humble widow’s mite Lara 





THE FEAR. 
I will not wreathe thy sunny hair 
With summer flowers ; 
Their breath and bloom will not ovtlast 
A few short hours. 


I am too anxious in my love 
To bear to see 
Those sweet but fragile flower leaves 
Wasting by thee. 
They are so fresh—in loveliness 
So much like thine, 
That evil omen does it seem 
To watch them pine. 


Thus, I should think, like these will tade 
Thy lip of rose— 

Like those blue violets, thine eyes 
Grow dim, and close. 


I know the time will come, our stai 
Of joy must set; 

But that such grief must be, I would 
At least forget. 


Then let not, ‘mid thy golden curls 
Those blossoms sigh ; 

I cannot bear that even a flower 
Near thee should die. 


For all too precious and too dear 
Thou art to me, 

For me to brook aught that recalls 
1 might lose thee. 


WISH OF A BEAUTY 


If it be trne, celestial power, 
That you have formed me fair : 
And yet, in every youthful hour 
My mind has been my care : 
Then in return I beg this grace, 
As you are good and kind— 
What envious time steals from my face, 
Bestow upon my mind. 








LEGAL SUCCESS. 
By cost impoverished, and grown old in woes, 
I've gained my suit! and strut in tattered clothes ' 
I’ve gained the suit! let gladness rend the hali '— 
The man who lost it has no clothes at all! 


a) 
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